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"But he never confided any of these thoughts to any of 
us. The last week his cheerfulness was in great contrast 
to his usual solemnity. That is what we cannot understand, 
unless he had made up his mind to take his life, and felt 
better that he had decided it. On Friday night he even 
went to the theater with his oldest woman friend, the night 
before he started on this voyage." 



SAYETH THE RED CROSS, WHICH 
KNOWS WAR 

From the Joint Council of the Red Cross, that organiza- 
tion of wonderful service in easing agonies of millions of 
human beings due to war, comes an appeal to the world 
for peace. It is a solemn and yet a moving document, 
and it seems fitting that it should be read by all men 
and women, now that the statesmen of the great nations 
are gathered in Washington and the public opinion of the 
world is pouring down upon them for peace. 

This is the Red Cross appeal: 

In conformity with a resolution adopted at the Tenth 
International Conference of the Red Cross, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, last spring, providing for a joint address, by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
League of Red Cross Societies to all nations, exhorting them 
"to combat the spirit of war which dominates the world," 
the following appeal has been issued from Geneva: 

In virtue of a higher law and duty, and of principles 
above the level of human passions, the helping hand of 
the Red Cross was stretched forth to all victims through- 
out the ordeal of the World War. 

Today the Red Cross owes it to itself and to all its 
many workers to proclaim as an ideal and a practical 
intention, a struggle against the horrors of war, an at- 
tempt by world-wide help and unselfishness definitely to 
abolish war. 

The mere continuation of Red Cross activity in time of 
peace will no longer suffice. It is the wish of the Red 
Cross to work in the interest of peace. 

Therefore the Red Cross calls upon all whole-hearted 
citizens, irrespective of nationality, religious belief, pro- 
fession, or social rank, to join, as far as lies in their 
power, in a systematic campaign against that spirit of war 
which is a constant menace to the world's peace. 

During five years millions of men were killed or mu- 
tilated. Today thousands of ex-soldiers or prisoners, at 
last set free, bear indelible marks of bodily and mental 
suffering. All of them believed that the generations to 
come would reap the fruits of the great ordeal in a new 
international life, which would be more brotherly, franker, 
and more full. 

Instead, disorder and uncertainty, distrust and greed, 
hatred and the threat of fresh quarrels are reappear- 
ing throughout the world. The spirit of war, unconquered, 
reigns supreme. Its sinister influence is evident. It 
inspires lines of policy and press campaigns, which lead 
public opinion astray and embitter the economic competi- 
tion among nations. 

During the terrible years of the recent war super 1 * 
human efforts were required of the different nations. In 
order to inspire such sacrifices, a supreme reward was 
promised — namely, the annihilation of this same spirit of 
war, which is a peril as old as the world and a constant 
menace to mankind. 

Thus generations yet unborn would have been delivered 
from the scourge at the price of the suffering which the 
war entailed. This hope sustained nations and armies. 

Have they hoped in vain? 

Have millions of human lives and the wealth of na- 
tions been sacrificed in vain? 

Faced with these questions, the Red Cross recognized a 
duty. 

At the suggestion of Senator Ciraolo, chairman of the 
Italian Red Cross, the tenth International Red Cross Con- 
ference, which met at Geneva on April 1, 1921, voted the 
following resolution : 



"The International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
League of Red Cross Societies shall address an appeal to all 
nations, exhorting them to combat the spirit of war, which 
dominates the world." 

These two organizations call, therefore, on nations and 
individuals to fight with all means in their power this 
maleficent spirit. May statesmen, writers, school and 
university, capital and labor, remember that it is their 
duty, in the interest of mankind, to help peace to con- 
quer the earth. Above all, children should be brought up 
in this fundamental belief. 

It is essential that the human mind should once more 
be open to the broad lines of an internationalism which, 
while allowing the citizen to love his town and the pa- 
triot his country, teaches all men to respect the existence 
and the rights of their fellows, by bringing into the 
daily life the individual light of a justice which is to be 
in all the world for all time. 

This true internationalism cannot be attained without 
the active and intimate co-operation of governments, parlia- 
ments, voluntary organizations, the press, the clergy, and, 
above all, national Red Cross Societies. To the union of 
these forces must be added a supreme factor — the. power 
of individual conviction. Every man, as far as lies in his 
power, must contribute to make peace permanent in the 
world. 

The individual must no longer see the world in the 
light of his own selfishness, anger, fear, and human pas- 
sion, but in a spirit of concord and mutual aid. 

Thus only can a better future be prepared. 

Faithful to the ideal which inspired its founders a ad 
which it has ever served, the Red Cross hereby declares 
before the whole world that its work does not end with 
war. The Red Cross appeals to the heart of all mankind, 
that each individual may find in himself the needful 
strength and determination to make and keep universal 
peace. 

For the joint council : 

The President, 

GtTSTAVE Ador, 

President of the International 
Committee of the Red Gross. 
Claude H. A. Hm, 
Acting Director Gteneral, 
League of Red Cross Societies. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Ebpokts from England are that Lord Grey has re- 
turned to active participation in political affairs and is 
being welcomed by Liberal forces. He made a speech 
recently at Berwick that was warmly welcomed by those 
who are fighting an uphill fight against Lloyd-George's 
methods. The basis of his speech was that the British 
nation is suffering from dire confusion in its affairs, 
due to lack of a settled and consistent policy, even in af- 
fairs of the largest moment. He suggested that possibly 
this confusion is due to the union in the same govern- 
ment of men of widely divergent principles and views, 
and that Premier Lloyd-George humors first one party 
in his coalition government and then another. The 
point was made that hundreds of millions were spent in 
military enterprises in Russia and Mesopotamia, only to 
have the government recognize finally that the effort 
was futile, and that after a reign of violence in Ireland 
the present healing process was inaugurated. 

From the Zeitung Am Mittag, of Berlin, is 
gleaned this morsel of humor, in which some Ameri- 
cans are the parties of the second part: 

The Czecho-Slovak Foreign Minister received recently a 
letter in which a New York lawyer politely asked to whom 
the Hradschin belonged. 
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The Hradschin is the big old royal castle in Prague, 
which commands the town and is comprised of 2,000 rooms 
and 20 halls, built in broad wings round the cathedral. The 
Bohemian kings used to live there. Martinitz and Slawata 
fled from the windows (happily for them on to a heap of 
manure, but unfortunately for Europe, for their fall caused 
the Thirty Years' War). At the present time Masaryk and 
the heads of the state are living there; in fact, it is the 
brain center of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. And now a 
New York lawyer comes and asks "To whom does the 
Hradschin belong?" He might just as well have asked the 
Berlin people to whom the House of Parliament belonged. 

The Foreign Minister felt rather injured and answered 
that any tolerably educated person must know that the 
Hradschin belonged to the Czecho-Slovak State; whereupon 
the New York lawyer answered that that did not seem to 
be quite the case, for there was a gentleman there who 
declared that the Hradschin belonged to him. Some Amer- 
ican people had lent him $50,000 to make his claims good. 

One of the Paris newspapers, CEuvre, lately car- 
ried a "picture story" of the appearance of Srinavasa 
Sastri when he made the speech before the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, at its recent meeting in Geneva, 
that attracted no little attention. As this remark- 
able Indian is a member of the British delegation to the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments, this bit of 
the pen picture of him is especially interesting: 

The other day at Geneva, just as the Assembly of the 
League of Nations was getting a little tired, inattentive, and 
noisy, Srinavasa fiastri, the Indian delegate, rose to speak. 
He has something 'in his attitude, in the pose of his head, 
in his look, which impresses the audience. Srinavasa Sastri 
is speaking, and the sound of his voice is soft, but vigorous. 
He transforms the guttural idiom of his conquerors into a 
harmonious language; it seems as if a strange and sweet 
melody is being played, accompanied by slow and caressing 
gestures. Srinavasa Sastri is speaking. In the front of the 
platform, Mr. Balfour, the first representative of Great 
Britain, is listening to him; all the representatives of the 
dominions are listening to him, the whole world is listening. 

Something has changed in the world; a colored man, a 
representative of one of the oldest Asiatic civilizations, 
uniting Oriental subtlety with Western power of deduction, 
has raised his voice in an international debate in the name 
of millions and millions of Hindus. 

No fault could be found with his speech; his politeness 
is extreme ; but, like a tiger in the jungle, he tears to pieces 
his fascinated contradictors. So great is his irony that he 
defends the League and at the same time abuses it. "We 
all know," he says, "that great institutions need a long 
time to take root, and that the League has to develop in 
unmellowed soil; therefore we must wait patiently before 
good results are attained; is that not so?" 

And, after having remarked that the delegates are 
"world citizens," our Hindu adds: "We must absolutely 
refuse to sell ourselves either for political privileges or for 
economic facilities." 

These few sentences show the tone of the speech. We 
Europeans can learn much in listening to others and our 
pride should bow before them. Have we not to attribute 
our present supremacy in the East almost exclusively to our 
military development? Cannon and asphyxiating gas, the 



submarine or the torpedo divide us up into a hierarchy of 
peoples. Yet such a speech, delivered in such a place, 
echoed from the lands of Islam to the African deserts, and 
as far as the shores of Far Eastern seas, is a prelude to 
important modifications in the organization of the world. 
Srinavasa Sastri's speech invites surprised Europe to pre- 
pare a new policy. The awakening of Asia will be the 
means of our unity. 

Those who like to talk of the impending war 
between the United States and Japan will find their 
ardor somewhat cooled by a perusal of the address 
delivered by General Leonard Wood before the Ameri- 
can-Japan Society in Tokyo. Among other things the 
General said : 

There has been a great deal of loose and foolish talk about 
trouble between America and Japan, but all this is nonsense. 
I think I know the American people well, and I am certain 
that on their part there is no desire and no intention to 
dwell in any but the friendliest relation with their neigh- 
bors of Japan. The flags of Japan and the United States 
stood side by side in the great war in the battle for fair 
dealing between nations and respect for the rights of smaller 
peoples. They are going to stand together always on the 
side of right. 

Loose and idle reports by irresponsible persons have been 
largely responsible for this talk of strained relations, but 
our relations are not strained and are going always to be 
good. Americans want to build up trade and commerce, 
but welcome open and fair competition. Americans are sure 
the Japanese ask only the same. There is room enough for 
all in honorable competition. 

It would be a terrible reflection upon modern civilization 
if two great peoples like those of Japan and the United 
States could not get together around the conference board 
and settle all, or nearly all, of their difficulties. We cannot 
hide the fact, of course, that great issues may arise that 
will challenge all our will and diplomacy to reach a solution, 
but there seems to be nothing in the present situation be- 
tween Japan and America justifying even a suspicion of such 
an issue. No one can visit Japan and go away unfriendly 
to her. I and my colleagues came here as friends from a 
friendly country, and will leave with even warmer feelings. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions 
had a conference beginning November 15 with the inter- 
national branches of the transport workers, metal- 
workers, and miners, in Amsterdam, Holland. The 
International Federation of Trade Unions claims a 
membership of twenty-five million, the greatest organi- 
zation in the world standing for international concilia- 
tion. This federation claims to have prevented war 
between western Europe and Eussia in September, 1920. 
The International Transport Workers decided at Chris- 
tiania in 1920 to proclaim a general strike in case of 
war. Similar action has been taken by the metal- 
workers at Copenhagen in 1920 and at Lucerne in 1921 ; 
also by the miners at Geneva in 1920. The main sub- 
ject for discussion for the conference at Amsterdam 
related to disarmament. 

The "Congres Democratique International" was 
held in Paris, December 4 to 11. The program, to 
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which the American Peace Society was invited to con- 
tribute, was divided into four sections, one relating to 
peace, another to social questions, a third to political 
matters, and the last to the press. 

The Peench Chamber of Deputies does not seem 
to be over-impressed by the plans for limitation of 
armament. December 9 they unanimously voted for 
the~ construction of three light cruisers, six destroyers, 
twelve torpedo boats, and twelve submarines during the 
period from 1922 to 1925. Credits voted for during the 
war for the construction of four battle cruisers of the 
Normandie type, which project was abandoned, will be 
used for the construction. The program calls for the 
expenditure of 160,000,000 francs in 1922, 334,000,000 
in 1923, 190,000,000 in 1924 and 71,000,000 in 1925. 
Voting on the budget of the Ministry of War was com- 
pleted by the Chamber. This budget, Minister of 
Finance Doumer said after the last item had been 
adopted, amounts to "a few millions over four billion 
francs." It was pointed out by Minister of War Bar- 
thou that the 1922 war budget shows a decrease of 
850,000,000 francs as compared with that of 1921. 
Items relating to expenses for the upkeep of the armies 
in the Far and Near East were left in abeyance until 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs budget is discussed, 
although the approximate amounts are included in the 
war budget. 

In the meantime, construction is going on in Japan. 
A copyrighted dispatch to the Chicago Tribune, under 
date of December 9, says that the destroyer Hachisu, 
which was started last February, has been launched and 
the keel of the light cruiser Abuhu Agawa has been laid. 

The Moscow Soviet has announced that it considers 
the submission of the Karelian question to the League 
of Nations an unfriendly act. The Associated Press, 
under date of December 7, is authority for the state- 
ment that the liquidation of all Karelian insurgent 
organizations on Finnish territory, the' cessation of Fin- 
nish financial, military, and moral support of "the 
mutineers," and the expulsion from Finland of all 
Eussian counter-revolutionists actively working against 
the regime is demanded of Finland by M. Tchitcherin, 
the Eussian Soviet Foreign Minister. In the event of 
non-compliance, Eussia, it is declared by the minister, 
"will consider itself compelled to use different means to 
secure effective realization bv Finland" of the Dorpat 
Treaty. 

Albanians profess indifference to the action of 
the League of Nations regarding the new Albanian 
frontiers. This is apparent from the decision reached 
at the recent meeting held at Tirana by the High Coun- 
cil of Albania, in which all the ministers, party leaders, 
and the president of the Foreign Commission took part. 
The argument is that, notwithstanding the spirit of 
equity with which the great powers have gone about the 
business of settling her frontiers and recognizing her 
independence and sovereignty, the Albanians, having 
taken no part in the war, are not affected by the war's 
results. The Albanians will not admit, because new 
conditions have arisen next door, that the agreements 
of 1913 have in any sense been abrogated. 



LETTER BOX 

To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace. 

Sir: The peace sentiment seems to be changing from 
idealism to practical business. 

Thank the Lord for the outlook, which the dear old Advo- 
cate of Peace has so long worked for and which it has had 
no small part in bringing about, 
With rejoicing, 

Ella Patterson. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Three Soldiers. By John Dos Passos. George H. Doran 
Co., New York. Pp. 433. $2. 

This is a picturization of the spiritual reactions that 
some men must undergo when several millions are taken 
from farm and factory and office and school-room and 
forced into the common mold which is provided for the 
making of a soldier in these days ; and it is an intimate, 
vivid picture of the daily lives of some men after they 
have been forced through that mold and become now help- 
less creatures in the grip of some death-purposing power — 
now idlers, without opportunity for natural relaxation; 
now wandering and wondering boys, surrounded by low 
temptations. 

The book has been roundly denounced by some soldiers 
and soldier-writers, who speak of it as insulting the army. 
It does not insult the army. None can doubt the terrific 
strain upon the moral fiber of men who are called away 
from their accustomed environment, robbed of the right 
to believe in their ambitions for their own lives, fashioned 
ruthlessly into a standard pattern, made to live in filth 
and butchery days upon days, and inevitably exposed to 
the dreg influences of life. 

When Mr. Dos Passos tells how three soldiers went down 
under that strain, he does not say that all of the millions 
in the army went down. Andrews, cultured, with the 
soul of an artist, finally finds relief from the pressure 
in desertion, with 20 years at Leavenworth, probably, 
ahead of him. Chrisfield, an Indiana boy of the people, 
kills a non-com. Fuselli, from San Francisco, with a girl's 
picture in his watch, becomes a victim of dread disease. 
All of the men in the army did not succumb as did these. 
Many, many more rose above the temptations. But all of 
them lived lives of stress, under conditions that attack 
men's souls, and if there are some who came out un- 
scathed, there are many between their class and between 
the class of Mr. Dos Passos's three soldiers who bear 
spiritual or physical marks of varying ugliness. 

The conditions of the life were there. However well' 
some or most of the men rose above them, it remains a 
fact that the conditions were evil, and Mr. Dos Passos 
has done a service in telling us how the conditions affected 
these three, even if he himself may mistakenly think 
they affected all that way. 

And the book is the work of an artist. The characters 
and the scenes are fairly etched upon the reader's mind. 
That is the real reason the book is a sensation, as it de- 
serves to be. 

What Japan Thinks. Essays, edited by K. K. Kawa- 
kami. Appendix on Yap controversy. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Pp. 237. $2. 

Into this volume are packed the opinions upon important 
subjects of several of the leading men of Japan, including 
Premier Hara, lately assassinated. They represent vary- 
ing shades of opinion, from the modern Japanese liberal 
to the old-time Japanese militarist. There is an essay by 
Isoh Yamataga, who caustically discusses "A World Un- 
safe for Democracy." The old Marquis Okuma, leader in 
the long fight for constitutional principles, treats the 
"Illusions of the White Race" and deals with racial 
equality. Vice-Admiral Sato contributes a careful article 
on "Japan's Navalism," in which he argues that a nation 
must combine justice, wealth, and arms to be safe from in- 
vasion. These and the other essays are particulary worthy 
of close study, now/ that the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament occupies the attention of thoughtful people. 



